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An Altarpiece by Ugolino da Siena 


Gothic painting of western Europe in its final stages 
came to its fullest stature in Italy and reached its 
climax in Siena and Florence. Though both were 
Tuscan cities but few miles apart, viewpoints and 
spiritual aspirations differed so greatly that even their 
styles of painting conveyed separate attitudes. 
Through the medieval years following the collapse 
of the Roman Empire, the inherent plastic tradition 
of classical times lay dormant in Italy. But it ap- 
peared once again in the sculptures of Nicolo Pisano. 
His pupil, Arnolfo di Cambio, brought this classical 
influence to Florence and specifically to thirteenth- 
century Florentine painting in the work of Giotto. 
Nicolo’s pulpit of 1266 for the Cathedral of Siena 
marked this renewed evidence of classical formula. 
But the existing tradition of the Byzantine style— 
which comprised a two-dimensional linear decorative 
scheme that was sympathetic to the Sienese point 
of view—continued to permeate the painting of 
Siena as an opposition to the three-dimensional 
plastic innovations of Florence. In the late thirteenth 
and early fourteenth centuries and in the painting of 


COVER. Detail of the Mary Magdalen from 
Polyptych: Madonna and Child with Saints. 
Tempera on panel, 4814 x 75 inches over-all. 
Ugolino da Siena, Italian, Sienese, 

active before 1310-after 1320. 

Purchase, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest. 61.40. 
See also full polyptych in color on pages 204-205. 


Figure I (left). Detail of the Madonna and Child 
from Polyptych: Madonna and Child with Saints. 


Duccio di Buoninsegna (active 1279 to 1319) this 
linear style became the mode of representation of 
Sienese painting for the ensuing one hundred years. 

The Italo-Byzantine style, out of which Duccio 
proceeded, contained elements which originated at 
least a generation before and can be found in the 
panel altars by Guido da Siena. The monumental 
hieratic forms used are related to Byzantine mosaics 
and frescoes, as well as to manuscript drawing, in the 
stylized curvature of features and hands—long 
curved noses, oval heads and faces, small slant eyes, 
and mouths with strict frontality in presentation. 
Early characteristic dossales or altar frontals con- 
sisted of a single central monumental figure sur- 
rounded by smaller panels with narrative scenes con- 
cerned with details of the principal subject’s life. 

By the thirteenth century the panels were no longer 
used as altar frontals and were instead made to stand 
upon the altars themselves. The pictures developed 
into rectangular composite groups with saints sur- 
rounding the figure of Christ or the Madonna and 
Child as the central theme. Each altar was divided 
into sections with architectural elements such as 
colonnades with rounded arches at the top, drawn 
from the Western tradition of the transalpine Roman- 
esque style. These structures were built into gabled 
form starting upward on either of the sides—reaching 
a peak over the higher central panel—or flanking the 
focal center at various heights. As time went on, the 
complexes became increasingly elaborate, with two 
or more orders placed one upon another, until in the 
fourteenth century they reached their greatest mag- 
nificence in lofty Gothic retables. 
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Figure 2. Maesta. Duccio di Buoninsegna, Italian, ca. 


Sienese painting in the second half of the thir- 
teenth and the fourteenth centuries was almost ex- 
clusively dedicated to religion. Although it was de- 
voted in its narrative and illustrative character to the 
specific and mundane details of life, it was highly 
emotional, deeply moving, ecstatically ethereal, and 
fervently religious. Pervaded with a gentle melan- 
choly, and immersed as were the Sienese themselves 
in the cult of the Virgin, this religious sense became 
the essence of an aspiring and hieratic representation 
akin in spirit to French Gothic sculpture. 

The painter Duccio was the greatest and loftiest 
creator of the Sienese style. His Maesta for the Cathe- 
dral of Siena (Fig. 2) was completed June 9, 1311, 
and was carried that day in solemn procession from 
his workshop to the cathedral, “through the streets of 
Siena to the sound of pealing trumpets and clashing 
cymbals, and placed over the high altar of the 
Duomo.”! 
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1255-1319. Siena, Opera del Duomo (Photograph: Brogi) 


Heir to the finest Byzantine traditions of the elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, ““Duccio must have ac- 
quired his training from some Byzantine master” 
wherein “he must have been imbued with the feelings 
of that extraordinary revival . . . which began at 
Byzantium in the ninth century and lasted on into the 
thirteenth century,” and “who properly regarded is 
the last of the great artists of antiquity, in contrast 
to' Giotto ..."* 

Sienese artists were born panel painters. All Sienese 
mural painting was derived from panel painting with 
felicitous taste, from the appreciation of the orna- 
mental and the decorative, achieved in a linear mode 
and by embellishing the religious concept of figures, 
episodes, and spiritual aspiration with realistic detail. 
The fusion of hieratic elements from Byzantine 
ritual, coupled with a love of rich and sumptuous use 
of gold, placed the emphasis upon the two-dimen- 
sional elements in panel painting. 
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The specific problem in this high point in Sienese 
painting is to separate and distinguish the collabora- 
tors and immediate followers of Duccio. There are 
records of the names of numerous artists—Masarello, 
Guarnieri, Giovanni, Giorgio di Duccio and others 
whose works, signed or not, are nowhere to ‘ec icund. 
The fairly extensive, yet fragmented, remains oi this 
period are for the most part undocumenied 2nd are 
grouped and attributed through stylistic evidence. 
Among the remaining altars and pieces theree’, there 
are some hands palpably greater than others, some 
pictures of outstanding skill and invention compara- 
ble and to some extent influencing the work of the 
succeeding generation of Simone Martini and the 
Lorenzettis.* 

Until now the Museum had represented the period 
of fourteenth-century Sienese painting only by a 
small panel, the Lippo Memmi Madonna.‘ It is rare 
to be able to add an entire altarpiece by Ugolino di 
Nerio da Siena (active before 1310-after 1320) com- 
pletely unrecorded and unknown until now and re- 
cently acquired by the Museum® as a purchase from 
the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Bequest (in color on 
pages 204-205 [Fig. 8], detail on cover). 

Ugolino, “perhaps the closest spiritual relative to 
Duccio,”® was also Duccio’s closest collaborator and 
follower as well as the most gifted and capable. He 
and Segna di Bonaventura are the only known per- 
sonalities among the followers. As a draughtsman, 
Ugolino was accurate and painstaking, particular and 
exact, using deeply incised outlines. His work ex- 
presses less tenderness than Duccio’s and is more 
serious and tragic, more austere. The proportions of 
his figures are slenderer; there is less grace and more 
monumentality, a greater unity in design with a 
movement and sweep to the drapery. His colors are 
pure, rich and bright; he invented elaborately tooled 
designs in the gold ornament of the halos. 

As the collaborator of Duccio, Ugolino was his 
rival as well. Duccio possessed a reputation beyond 
the confines of Siena. Early in his career he was com- 


missioned to paint the altarpiece in Florence, in 1285, 
for the chapel of the Rucellai in the Dominican 
church of Santa Maria Novella. This great altarpiece 
was long attributed by Vasari to the Gothic Floren- 
tine, Cimabue; only in the twentieth century has the 
altarpiece, a picture of marked importance and inno- 
vation in its time, come to be considered as Duccio’s.? 
The Franciscan church of Santa Croce in Florence 
was begun ten years later, around 1295, and com- 
pleted in the early years of the fourteenth century. 
The Dominicans, having called Duccio to paint the 
altarpiece for their church, spurred the Franciscans 
to commission Ugolino to do the high altar for Santa 
Croce. This commission followed closely upon the 
completion of Duccio’s Maesta for Siena-in 1311; 
and as the style of the remains indicate, it is the most 
complex work of Ugolino, considered as late as 1320, 
and the culminating effort of his career. Ugolino’s 
Santa Croce commission “‘is in itself an indication of 
the esteem in which the artist was held in his own 
day.”’® Both of these commissions attest the reputa- 
tions of these Sienese artists outside Siena. Mentioned 
by Vasari, who may have seen the altarpiece in posi- 
tion on the high altar of Santa Croce, it was removed 
shortly thereafter and disappeared until referred to 
and published in 17849 by Padre Guglielmo della 
Valle. He saw it in the upper monastery adjoining 
Santa Croce, and recorded the signature “UGOLINO- 
DE-SENIS-PINXIT.” This is again referred to some 
tifty years after when William Young Ottley brought 
a group of the dismembered fragments to England 
in 1835 where they were seen and recorded by 
Waagen.'° Since that time, the main panels and the 
signature which appeared beneath them on a sepa- 
rate piece of wood have also disappeared, possibly 
still to be rediscovered, while the remaining panels 
are variously owned by the museum in Berlin; the 
National Gallery, London; or private collectors. This 
altar was a signed and, therefore, documented later 
work of Ugolino and forms the basis for assembling 
his style and personality for a number of earlier 
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altars through the distinctive characteristics and 
marked differences from other contemporary hands, 
all recently and most thoroughly discussed and iden- 
tified by Gertrude Coor-Achenbach.!! 

The fragments of the Santa Croce altar are from 
the most advanced and important picture known by 
Ugolino. They provide the clue to other existing 
earlier pictures, and do so purely in terms of stylistic 
similarities. There is a corpus of pictures accepted by 
all authorities, consisting of eight or ten altarpieces 
(and fragments thereof) or smaller pictures, dating 
approximately between 1319 and 1325, to which 
various writers have added about twice that number, 
drawn from the remaining examples of Sienese paint- 
ing of the period. 

Fortunately, the Ugolino altarpiece recently ac- 
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quired by the Museum remains in a remarkably fine 
state of preservation (Fig. 3). The five sections of 
the polyptych contain a central panel depicting 
Madonna and Child higher than the flanking four 
panels, with two panels on either side, a larger pin- 
nacle over the center and smaller pinnacles over each 
flanking panel. All five panels are rounded at the top 
and are separated by arches supported on columns 
which are part of the contemporary painted frame 
that encases the whole. In the spandrels, on either 
side of the arched top above the columns of the 
porticoed frame, are painted trefoils. 

The central panel presents a three-quarter-length 
figure of the Madonna (Fig. 1), against a gold ground 
as are all the figures of the altarpiece. The Madonna 
holds the Christ Child in her left arm, and supports 
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Him by her right hand underneath. The Christ Child 
clasps the Madonna’s wimple to her face with His 
right hand. The Madonna bends slightly towards the 
Child in an attitude characteristic of many other 
altars of the period. In the present instance, the Ma- 
donna, unlike most other extant examples—save the 
Madonna of Duccio’s Maesta itself—looks distantly 
away to the right and not at the spectator as is 
usually the case. The Madonna’s mantel, edged with 
gold filament, is a deep blue, now turned somewhat 
darker than it was originally. The Christ Child’s 
tunic is red with a scarf of gray red-violet over the 
knees and legs, ornamented with Greek-style gold 
crosses. On either side of this central panel are two 
pairs of saints. To the immediate right is the bearded 
St. James Major clothed in a bright green mantel, 
carrying his book, his right hand in benediction; to 
the far right is the St. Mary Magdalen (detail on the 
cover) dressed in a scarlet cloak over a blue bodice, 
carrying her white jar of ointment. To the left of the 
Madonna is St. John the Baptist, bearded, with char- 
acteristically shaggy hair, holding his cross in his left 
hand as he directs attention to the Madonna and 
Child with his right. He is dressed in the hair shirt, 
over which is clasped a dull red cloak. At the far left, 


St. Francis in monastic habit is carrying his breviary 
and pointing to the Madonna with his right hand. All 
around is a painted frame, brick orange red for 
background, with black and v hite alternating quatre- 
foil and green and silver cross designs in an interlac- 
ing foliate pattern. In the pinnacles above each of the 
four flanking panels are the figures of four saints 
(left to right): St. Matthew (?) over St. Francis; St. 
Paul, with his sword and book, over St. John the 
Baptist; St. Peter, with key and book, above St. 
James; and St. Andrew (?) above the Magdalen. In 
the center, over the Madonna and Child, in a much 
larger pinnacle, is a remarkably fine and well pre- 
served figure of the Crucified Christ (Fig. 4). The 
gold background is especially well preserved and 
striking. 


Figure 3 (left). A photograph 
of the Ugolino polyptych, retouched 
to show the principal losses. 


Detail of central pinnacle 
from Polyptych: Madonna 


and Child with Saints. 
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Figure 5. Polyptych: Madonna and Childwith Saints. Ugolino da Siena. Siena, Accademia 
(Photograph: Instituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome. Courtesy Dr. Gerturde Coor-Achenbach) 


Since the Cleveland altarpiece maintains its orig- 
inal arrangement bound by its largely original frame, 
it is of the highest importance in estimating the 
subtlety of Ugolino’s own certain composition of the 
five major panels with their auxiliaries. The great 
majority of early Trecento altarpieces are problemat- 
ical re-arrangements of their original conception 
which owed a great deal to the slight adjustments 
of relationships between the apparently rigidly iconic 
figures. Thus in the newly discovered Ugolino the 
two outer figures of St. Francis and the Magdalen 
turn in slightly, closing the composition at its extrem- 
ities and preventing the eye from wandering as if it 
were viewing an endless series. The really subtle 
transformation occurs in the upper panels for there 
the two inner saints are turned inwards towards the 
representation of the Crucifixion of their Saviour. 
Representationally, then, the eye is carried from the 
austere St. Francis and the lush Magdalen upwards 
through the next and smaller inturned pair to the 
austere but lyric Crucifixion. The Madonna and 
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Child, because of their larger size and equal beauty, 
are not ignored in this arrangement. Rather their 
dominance is equalized to afford the Crucifixion its 
proper place in the logical and symbolic order of 
things. 

The noble proportions of the round arches are 
derived from the still persistent forms of the Italian 
Romanesque. In this they represent an earlier tradi- 
tion than that of Ugolino’s later works, culminating 
in the dismembered Santa Croce altarpiece, with 
their pointed Gothic arches and pinnacles. 

Of the group of pictures attributed to Ugolino, and 
universally accepted as his earlier work, are two 
polyptychs in particular: the polyptych belonging to 
the Accademia, Siena (No. 39, Fig. 5), dated be- 
tween 1310 and 1315; and that belonging in the Cas- 
tello Ricasoli at Brolio, Chianti (Fig. 6). These altar- 
pieces resemble the Cleveland polyptych in arrange- 
ment, close treatment of plan, and rendering and 
detail; and vary with regard to pinnacles and frames. 
Even closer in structural relation are two altars partly 
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Figure 6. Polyptych: Madonna and Child with Saints. Ugolino da Siena. 


Brolio, Chianti, Castello Ricasoli (Photograph: Alinari) 


at least by Duccio himself, both in the Accademia in 
Siena (No. 28 and No. 47, Fig. 7). The latter varies 
from the Cleveland altar in the paralleled and pin- 
nacled superstructure, but it contains figures of St. 
John the Baptist and of Mary Magdalen which are 
very close in treatment to the same figures in the 
Cleveland picture; the two Mary Magdalens are 
especially similar. This altar was made about 1315, a 
trifle earlier only than the Cleveland picture. Since 
the Siena No. 47 altar is thought to be partly by the 
hands of collaborators of Duccio, the closeness with 
the specific Cleveland panels in this case suggests the 
hand of Ugolino as that collaborator. Furthermore, 
the general configuration of the altar with its quatre- 
foil designs and similarity of frame suggest this rela- 
tion. 

Considering the first mentioned polyptych (the 
Siena No. 28) general agreement gives the central 
panel of this latter altar to Duccio himself, and the 
flanking panels to a follower, possibly Ugolino, exe- 
cuted, according to Dr. Coor, shortly before Duccio’s 


Maesta. She says of the Cleveland polyptych that “it 
is a fine example by Ugolino produced shortly after 
the polyptych by him, in the Accademia, Siena (No. 
39), substantially the same plan, but lacking today 
the pinnacles. . . . The narrower compartments and 
more elongated and longer figures in the present as 
compared with Duccio’s, point to a more advanced 
date, not before the second decade of the fourteenth 
century. . . . All the representations are there and 
with the possible exception of the ornament on the 
frame, Ugolino painted everything himself, and the 
framework is in large part original.”!* She goes on to 
refer to its high quality, refinement, and sensitivity; 
especially commenting on the pinnacle with the Cru- 
cifixion. She notes also that the head of the Baptist 
“has more individuality than have Ugolino’s repre- 
sentations in the Ricasoli polyptych and the Santa 
Croce altar” which are both later in date than the 
Cleveland picture. 

There are generic types clearly distinguishable 
which make a close relationship between the panel 
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Figure 7. Madonna and Child with Saints. 
Duccio di Buoninsegna. Siena, Accademia 
(Photograph: Alinari) 
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of St. Francis in the Cleveland altar, Ugolino’s repre- 
sentations of the saint in another altar at San Cas- 
ciano,!3 and in the single panel at the Barber Institute 
at Birmingham, England.'* St. Francis appears to 
have been a particular concern of Ugolino and/or 
his patrons. The same repeated type exists in the 
pinnacle above the Baptist with the St. Paul to appear 
later in the Berlin panel'® of the same subject. 

Certainly one of the most important features of 
the Cleveland polyptych is the use of the Crucifixion 
in the main pinnacle. Dr. Coor considers that, like 
Duccio and Simone Martini, “Ugolino reserved the 
main pinnacle for a representation of Christ Blessing 
and consequently that he depicted the Crucifixion in 
the trapezoidal field above,” in the Santa Croce altar 
(now lost) “as he does in a painting by an Ugolino 
follower in the Johnson Collection.”!® 

Besides this vivid representation of the Crucifixion 
in the main pinnacle, the panel of the Madonna and 
Child and that of the Magdalen, to the right, are the 
greatest achievements in the complex. The panel is 
an outstanding representation of the best of early 
Sienese painting, as near to Duccio in perfection as 
it is possible to come—not only because of the re- 
markable freshness of the painted surface, the rich 
coloring and the gold, but also because of the in- 
effable pensive quality of the Madonna in her rela- 
tion to the Child. The preservation of the paint film 


1Evelyn Sandberg-Vavala, Sienese Studies (Florence, 
1953), pp. 98 ff. 

2 Bernhard Berenson, The Central Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance (New York, 1908), p. 41 note. 

3G. H. Edgell, A History of Sienese Painting (New 
York, 1932), p. 60. 

+H. S. Francis, “A Sienese Madonna and Child by Lippo 
Memmi,” CMA Bulletin, XL (April 1953), 59. 

561.40. Tempera on panel, over-all measurements: 4814 
x 75% inches. Purchase, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., Be- 
quest. Condition of picture is illustrated in a retouched 
reproduction (Fig. 3) showing the principal losses. 

6R.R.Tatlock, “Ugolino da Siena’s Predella Completed,” 
Apollo, XXI (February 1935), 65 ff. 

7C. H. Weigelt, “The Madonna Rucellai and the Young 
Duccio,” Art in America, XVIII (1929), 3 ff. 

8 Sandberg-Vavala, p. 98. 


of the Magdalen, and the face of the Madonna as 
well, is the outstanding part of these panels, because 
the flesh tones and the green underpainting have lost 
nothing of their original paint surface. 

The halos are elaborately designed, full of inven- 
tion and variety, and executed with great precision, 
as was particuiarly Ugolino’s wont. Ugolino has 
placed a fleur-de-lis design around the head of the 
St. Francis, a foliate pattern around the Baptist, 
intertwining circles around the Madonna, and varie- 
gated foliate designs for the St. James and the Mag- 
dalen. 

This altarpiece, along with the Lippo Memmi 
already in the collection, gives the Museum two im- 
portant examples of early Sienese art. The latter rep- 
resents the next generation and was probably painted 
at least twenty or more years later, even after 1340. 
A comparison of these two pictures (which will ulti- 
mately hang together), especially the two Madon- 
nas, reveals at once the Sienese kinship. On the other 
hand, great differences exist in the two as well. The 
basic difference, stemming from Byzantine sources in 
the Ugolino, has already changed in the coming gen- 
eration to the haunting realism in the attentive Christ 
Child of the Lippo Memmi, as well as to more elabo- 
rate detail and treatment. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS 
Curator of Painting 


%Edward Hutton, The Sienese School in the National 
Gallery (London, 1925), p. 20; Martin Davies, The 
Earlier Italian Schools (National Gallery, London, 
1951), p. 410-411. 
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(September 1955), 153 ff. 
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13 Raimond Van Marle, The Development of the Italian 
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ings and Some Art Objects (Johnson Collection) I: 
Italian Paintings (Philadelphia, 1913), 52, no. 90. 
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Figure 8. Polyptych: 
Madonna and Child with Saints. 
Tempera on panel, 

4814 x 75 inches over-all. 
Ugolino da Siena, Italian, Sienese, 
active before 1310-after 1320. 
Purchase, Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., 


Bequest. 61.40 
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A Venetian Mariegola Miniature 


In the Gothic and Renaissance eras Venice witnessed 
the growing influence and importance of the lay 
orders called scuole (schools). These associations or 
guilds were important bodies in civil, religious, and 
social functions within the Republic. They were 
looked upon with favor by the Republic because 
their direct supervision over members was tied, in the 
long run, to the social and political interests of the 
State itself. There were, of course, greater and lesser 
organizations of this type. Among the great ones, the 
best known were the Scuole of San Rocco, San 
Marco, and San Giovanni Evangelista.! 

Certain scuole were well known for their patron- 
age of the arts; the paintings by Carpaccio in the 
Scuola di San Giorgio degli Schiavoni or the great 
cycle painted by Tintoretto in the Scuola di San 
Rocco are eloquent reminders of this fact. Pictorial 
art produced for the scuole in earlier generations, 
although less spectacular, is also of great aesthetic 
merit. 

Each scuola, whether a trade, craft, or purely 
religious confraternity, had its own rule, which was 
generally recorded in a statute book called the 
mariegola. Guido Perocco, in describing the Marie- 
gola of the Scuola di San Giorgi degli Schiavone, 
states: 

The term mariegola is derived from regula madre 

and consists of a codex which is still preserved in the 

Scuola, decorated with miniatures of the fifteenth 

and seventeenth centuries . . . ; it records the statute 

and purposes of the Guild. After an invocation to 

the protecting Saints . .. , the Mariegola discusses 

the moral obligations, the prayers, the masses for 

the dead, the charitable works which the brothers 

were obliged to undertake and then the various 

appointments and tasks assigned to them, financial 
questions and obligations towards the Republic and 
the Religious Authorities.? 
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The earliest frontispiece miniatures of such marie- 
gole are usually characterized by a rich range of 
colors and a strong dependence on Byzantine style. 
Two full-page miniatures usually face each other. 
The Correr Museum in Venice preserves today a 
number of the early mariegole with their frontispiece 
miniatures still intact. The best known of these are 
the Mariegole of the orders of San Teodoro (Fig. 6),* 
San Marco (Fig. 5),* and Santa Caterina dei Sacchi.® 

> Another outstanding early double-page frontis- 
piece was recently identified by Piero Toesca.® The 
first half of this double-spread, in superb condition, 
has been acquired for The Cleveland Museum of Art 
(Fig. 1);* the facing page is in the private collection 
of Georges Wildenstein in Paris (Fig. 4). Both 
pages are dominated by the figure of Christ. In the 
Cleveland page Christ in Majesty is seated in the 
heavens populated by half-length angels appearing 
on little clouds* and flanked by the figures of the 
Virgin and Saint John the Evangelist who complete a 
variation of the Deesis, which usually shows the 
Virgin, Christ, and Saint John the Baptist (see Fig. 6). 
The Cleveland page also depicts the Trinity; above 
the head of Christ is the head of God the Father with 
the Dove of the Holy Ghost in his beard. In the fac- 
ing page (now in Paris) Christ stands tied to a col- 
umn between two flagellants. 

White-robed and hooded members of the scuola 
of San Giovanni Evangelista, identified by their in- 
signia of a pastoral staff with crosses, are illustrated 
in both pages. The Cleveland miniature depicts 
members of this corporation at the Last Judgment. 
Holding their processional cross, perhaps of crystal,® 
high above their heads, they are gathered up into 
heaven by two angels. The brothers look upward in 
supplication to the holy figures above them. In the 
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Paris page, two kneeling members of the order simi- 
larly look upward to the suffering of Christ. From 
the wrist of these latter two brothers hangs a scourge, 
an implement for self-flagellation, which also may be 
seen in the Cleveland leaf.!° 

The borders of both pages are similar. In the 
Cleveland painting the corner medallions contain the 
evangelist symbols; the side medallions frame saints. 
In the center at the bottom, the insignia of the order 
appears; and in the center at the top, the head of God 


Figure 1. First miniature 

of the Mariegola of the Scuola 

di San Giovanni Evangelista. 
Italian, Venetian, first third 

of the 14th century. 

Tempera and gold leaf on vellum, 
10% x 7% inches. 

Purchase, D. E. and L. E. Holden 
Funds. 59.128 


the Father with the Dove of the Holy Ghost has al- 
ready been observed. The upper border in the Paris 
miniature shows three unidentified male saints, while 
below on each side are two angels and the Virgin and 
Saint John again. In the corners at the bottom, the 
insignia of the order, the pastoral staff flanked by 
crosses, appears again. In the center of this lower 
border may be seen another male saint, perhaps Saint 
Paul, holding a book and a sword. The panels be- 
tween these medallions in the Cleveland illumination 
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oe Figure 2. Left panel of the 
ey Altar-Diptych of King Andreas III of Hungary. 
3 3 Venetian, 1290-1296. Bern, Historical Museum. 


are alternately blue and white with unintelligible 
Cufic writing painted in gold. The simple banded 
edge in this page is russet red. 

The over-all impact of these two pages is one of 
monumentality. This results not only from the pro- 
portions, the striking linear patterns, the bilateral 
symmetry, and the schematic modeling, but also 
from an extraordinary use of color. For example, the 
warm golden ochre drapery of the robe of the Christ 
in Majesty is dramatically contrasted with the var- 
ious blues and whites of the surrounding figures and 
the deep reds of the seraphim. The burnished gold 
background provides a sense of limitless and inde- 
finable space behind these figures. The area below 
with the stars, the sun, and the moon is of the same 
deep blue as the Virgin’s mantle and several of the 
shirts of the half-length angels. The alternation and 
contrasting of these colors throughout in an orderly 
yet varied way produces a peculiar coloristic opu- 
lence and brilliance hardly matched in the history of 
Italian manuscript illumination. 

The Byzantine heritage of these two facing minia- 
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tures from the Mariegola of the Scuola of San Gio- 
vanni Evangelista is particularly evident, and all of 
the elements which affect their particular monu- 
mental qualities are also important means to similar 
ends in much of Byzantine art. The fact that early 
Venetian art is steeped in Byzantine traditions 
has long been recognized, and therefore the compari- 
son of any of the early Mariegola miniatures with 
Byzantine paintings and mosaics may seem redun- 
dant. However, the Byzantine type of power and 
drama of the Cleveland miniature in particular 
strongly recalls the mosaics in the Cathedral of San 
Marco, as demonstrated by a juxtaposition with the 
Christ in Majesty between the Virgin and Saint Mark 
(Fig. 7) of the end of the thirteenth century. The 
drapery of Christ’s mantle is especially comparable, 
and in this respect the Cleveland page shows an even 
stronger dependence on Byzantine style than the 
figure of Christ in the frontispiece for the Mariegola 
of the Scuola of San Teodoro (Fig. 6).!1 Even the 
decoration of the pseudo-Cufic script in the minia- 
ture testifies to Byzantine influence; churches in Con- 


stantinople similarily use Cufic writing for purely 
decorative purposes in stone string courses.!* 

Toesca dated the Cleveland and Paris frontispiece 
in the first third of the fourteenth century. In oppo- 
sition to this dating, Mirella Levi d’Ancona assigns 
these miniatures to the period 1345-1369.13 Further- 
more, Miss d’Ancona attributes them to the hand of 
Luca, son of Paola Veneziano,!* on the basis of her 
stylistic comparison with Luca’s hypothetical con- 
tributions to the painted cover dated 1345 for the 
Pala d’Oro in San Marco and another work possibly 
from his hand, the frontispiece of the Mariegola of 
San Teodoro (Fig. 6). A fresco in the Church of the 
Apostles in Venice, assigned by Landedeo Testi to 
the end of the thirteenth century or very early four- 
teenth,!® is attributed to the painter of the Cleveland 
and Paris miniatures by Miss d’Ancona, and is 
identified by her as Luca. 

Contrary to Miss d’Ancona’s arguments for this 
late dating and an attribution to Luca, the dating of 
Toesca is instead reaffirmed here. A different basis 
for dating the two miniatures is found in relation to 


Figure 6. Deesis miniature of the Mariegola of the Scuola 
di San Teodoro. Venetian, mid-14th century. Venice, Correr Museum. 


Figure 7. Mosaic. End of the 13th century. 
Venice, Cathedral of San Marco (Photograph: Alinari) 


LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Figure 3. Detail of the right 

panel of the Al/tar-Diptych in Bern. 
Figure 4: Second miniature of the 
Mariegola of the Scuola di San 
Giovanni Evangelista. Paris, 
Georges Wildenstein Collection. 
Figure 5. Flagellation miniature 
of the Mariegola of the Scuola 

di San Marco. Venetian, mid-14th 
century. Venice, Correr Museum. 
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Venetian miniature painting of the last decade of the 
thirteenth century and the first decades of the four- 
teenth. Toesca and W. F. Volbach!® discuss a num- 
ber of miniatures which appear under rock crystal, 
particularly in the rock crystal crosses such as the 
one illustrated in the Cleveland page. Most of these 
miniatures originate from one or two workshops in 
Venice. One of the chief monuments in this group is 
the extraordinary Venetian domestic Altar-Diptych 
of King Andreus III of Hungary (Figs. 2, 3) which 
has been conclusively dated 1290-1296.17 The minia- 
tures under crystal in this diptych exhibit remarkable 
stylistic similarities with the Cleveland-Paris double- 
page. This similarity is evident by using the same 
points of comparison utilized by Miss d’Ancona 
when she correctly compares our pages with the 
fresco of the Church of the Apostles. These include 
a comparison of the proportions of the figures, the 
treatment of the drapery edges and folds, and the de- 
tails of the lips and noses. Still other similarities exist 
between the Cleveland-Paris illuminations and the 
Bern Diptych. The treatment of the hair, the charac- 
ter of the half-length angels, evangelist symbols, 
busts of saints, and the relationship of the figures to 
the burnished gold background are close enough to 
suggest that these works come from the same work- 
shop continuing over several years. In certain parts 
it is tempting to see even the same hand, matured and 
slightly modified by new Gothic interests which were 
beginning to replace the Byzantine style. A certain 
Gothic fluidity apparent in the Cleveland-Paris pages 
and most notable in the slinging drapery folds of the 
angels kneeling in the two lower corners of the for- 
mer suggests that these miniatures postdate the Bern 
miniatures. However, the Byzantine tradition, so 
predominant in the Diptych, continues in such force 
and insistence in the Cleveland-Paris illuminations as 
well as in the closely related frescoes in the Church 
of the Apostles, that these works must antedate the 
style of Paolo Veneziano (act. 1324-62), father of 
Luca. Paolo’s style as represented in the Coronation 
of the Virgin, dated 1324, in Washington,!§ or his 
work on the cover for the Pala d’Oro dated 1345, 
obviously depends strongly on Byzantine art, too. 
However, Paolo is not so dependent that his works 
fail to express a peculiarly Gothic lilt and grace by 
means of his distinctive linear fluidity and soft 
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Figure 8. Annunciation miniature. Venetian (?), 
ca. 1300. Gift of Rosamond Zverina. 57.501 


modeling, features which set his paintings and closely 
related works!® apart from the earlier Venetian style. 

Certainly the inherent conservatism and the per- 
sistence of Byzantine elements in early Venetian 
painting make it difficult to establish a clear chronol- 
ogy. As observed, the Bern Diptych of 1290-96 does 
provide a basis for reaffirming Toesca’s early dating 
of the Cleveland-Paris pages. A juxtaposition of 
several flagellation miniatures (Figs. 3, 4, 5) illus- 
trates the subtle development from a strong Italo- 
Byzantine style to a more Gothic one over a period 
of sixty or seventy years. This comparison confirms 
the pivotal position of the style of the Cleveland- 
Paris frontispiece between the Bern Diptych of 1290- 
96 and the beginnings of Paolo Veneziano whose 
manner is felt in the Flagellation miniature from the 
Mariegola of San Marco (Fig. 5). The frontispiece 
miniatures for the Mariegola of San Teodoro (Fig. 6), 
because of the handling of the draperies of the Virgin 
and Saint John and the modeling of the heads, also 
falls within the influence and activity of Paolo; and, 
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therefore, represent a style posidating the Cleveland- 
Paris illuminations. 

The position in the Museum’s collection of the 
new acquisition has three-fold importance. The first 
is its expressive and decorative entity previously sug- 
gested and in itself its own justification. Secondly, 
this richly colorful illumination stands as a link in 
Venetian painting between the Graeco-Byzantine 
style of an Annunciation miniature, circa 1300 and 
tentatively assigned to Venice (Fig. 8),°° and a com- 
pletely Gothic flagellation page from a mariegola 
dating from the third quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and possibly painted by a Milanese or Bolog- 
nese painter working in Venice.*! The colorfulness 
and drama of these works are unheralded foundation 
blocks to the later better known opulence of Vene- 
tian art.** Thirdly, the newly acquired miniature 
embodies in its central figures something of the 
monumentality of late Byzantine representations of 
such subjects as the Deesis and the Pantocrater. The 
effulgent wall mosaics in Constantinople,** Daphni,7+ 
Sicily,2> and Venice (Fig. 7) may be recalled. Orig- 
inal mosaics of this type will never be seen in Amer- 
ica and, therefore, it is only in the so-called “minor 
arts” such as manuscripts*° and ivory carving?" that 
the Byzantine monumental style may be observed in 
Cleveland. Thus the new acquisition adds to the 
Museum’s collection not only a rare and vivid 
example of early Venetian painting but also another 
representation of great intrinsic beauty in this 
Byzantine monumental style. 

WILLIAM D. WIXOM 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
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An Olmec 
Jade Head 


Figure 1. Head. Jade. H. 2% inches, 
W. 2-7/16 inches, D. 1-15/16 inches. Mexican. 
Olmec. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 61.31 


At the time of Columbus’ discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere, these lands had already been long oc- 
cupied by widely diverse groups of people. Some had 
quite simple cultures which were limited both mate- 
rially and in the complexity of their socio-political 
and religious organization. However, others, par- 
ticularly those of central and southern Mexico and 
northern Central America (an area called by archae- 
ologists and anthropologists Meso-America or Mid- 
dle America) and those of the area centered around 
present-day Peru, had produced astonishingly rich 
and varied cultures. Certain groups of these people 
had developed written languages, a reasonably ac- 
curate calendar, well defined social classes, bureau- 
cratic political states, religions with pantheons of 
gods, techniques for making a wide variety of useful 
and beautiful objects; in short, those attributes which 
characterize highly developed civilizations. From 
one of the earliest of these complex cultures in Mex- 
ico comes a jade head which the Museum was fortu- 
nate enough to acquire recently (Fig. 1).! Although 
the upper part of the head is now missing, that which 
remains is sufficient to convey, to a remarkable de- 
gree, an impression of life-like vitality. The material 
from which the head was made is intrinsically very 
beautiful. It is a pale green, translucent jadeite, of a 
variety sometimes called white jade, which shades 
to a blue-grey color at the back of the neck. 

When one considers the simple tools available to 
the people who made this head, it becomes apparent 
that it is a technical tour de force. No exact informa- 
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tion is available on how jades such as this were 
carved; but it is assumed that they were made with 
stone tools, since there is no evidence of metal ones 
having been available.2 The head, like others of its 
kind, was probably formed by using techniques of 
both drilling and sawing. Drill pits can be seen in the 
nostrils and at the corners of the mouth and eyes. No 
satisfactory hypothesis has been put forward to ex- 
plain how it was possible for the people who made 
this head and other similar ones to achieve the ex- 
tremely high polish of the jade which can be ob- 
served. Equally amazing is the great subtlety with 
which the various planes of the face have been de- 
fined. With the simple means available, the achieve- 
ment of such refinement of carving can be explained 
only in terms of an almost superhuman patience in 
execution. 

Faintly incised on both cheeks of our head—so 
faintly that they cannot be seen in the photographs— 
are glyphs, or pictographs, of a jaguar deity seen in 
profile. Our head was perhaps once in the collection 
of Miguel Covarrubias, the famous Mexican artist 
and archaeologist. When the head came to the Mu- 
seum, it was accompanied by two drawings by Covar- 
rubias which illustrated the form and placement of 
the glyphs (Fig. 2) 

Stylistically the Cleveland head is closely related 
to a comparatively small group of Mexican pre- 
Columbian objects.* Characteristic of these objects 
are a high degree of realism, incised glyphs, and the 
material jade. A relief plaque in Mexico City shows 


not only a head which is much like ours in profile, 
but also includes glyphs which are similar to those 
incised on-our head (Fig. 3).° Unfortunately, neither 
the Cleveland head nor any of the objects which it 
closely resembles stylistically has been found within 
an archaeological context. The provenance of any 
of these objects is unknown. All were dug up sur- 
reptitiously by treasure hunters or were discovered 
accidentally. Therefore, the only information avail- 
able on these objects is that which they themselves 
reveal through their style, materials, and techniques 
of manufacture. 

A comparison of this group of objects to which our 
head belongs with the ancient art of Mexico reveals 
immediately a striking relationship to the art style 
which is called “Olmec”: the down-turned mouth; 
the prominent chin; the long, thin ears close to the 
head; the technique of drilling used in the carving of 
the eyes, nose, and mouth; the great skill evidenced 
in the working of the jade; and the style of the in- 
cised glyphs are all factors which are held in com- 
mon by the Cleveland head and by objects in the 
Olmec style which have been discovered in con- 
trolled archaeological excavations. 

Olmec objects have been found at many sites scat- 
tered across Central Mexico, and as far south as 
Guatemala; but the most important and extensive 
discoveries have been made in the region of what is 
today northern Tabasco and southern Veracruz, on 
the Gulf Coast of Mexico. The site of La Venta, an 
island in the coastal marshes of northern Tabasco, 


Figure 2. Two drawings 

by Miguel Covarrubias 

to illustrate the glyphs 
incised on the Olmec head. 
Gift of John Wise. 61.77-8 


Figure 3. Plaque. H. 6 inches. 
Mexican, Olmec. Museo Nacional 
de Anthropologia, Mexico. 
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has yielded particularly rich deposits of Olmec art, 
especially jade objects. The most realistic of the jade 
pieces found at La Venta is a small figure of a seated 
woman with a hematite mirror embedded in her 
chest (Fig. 4) .® Of all the objects found in controlled 
excavations, the head of the female figure from La 
Venta most resembles ours. There are, however, sig- 
nificant differences between the two, such as the 
greater fullness of the face of the La Venta figure. 
Also found at La Venta was a jade celt, an ax-shaped 
instrument, which was incised with glyphs in a style 
similar to those on the Cleveland head.* 

The people who made the objects which we de- 
scribe today as being in the Olmec style are one of 
the most interesting, but puzzling, groups who in- 
habited the Americas before Columbus. Nothing is 
known about these people except what can be in- 
ferred from their material remains, and even that 
evidence is fragmentary and inconclusive. The name 
Olmec itself, which means “People of the Rubber 
Country” and is derived from ancient chronicles, 
may be misapplied to this culture. The variety and 
richness of the Olmec material remains indicate that 
theirs was a complex culture. Covarrubias has specu- 
lated that the Olmecs were a ruling aristocracy, not a 
self-sufficient society, which dominated large num- 
bers of peasants. He thought that the Olmecs flour- 
ished during the Pre-Classic, or Formative, phase of 
Middle American development, and were thus the 
earliest of the complex, hierarchal cultures of that 
region. He also supposed the Olmecs to have been 
“,, the most important, if not the only, mother cul- 
ture basic for the development of Middle American 
civilization.” In contrast, other archaeologists hold 
that the Olmec culture, though early, flourished at a 
time contemporary with the Pre-Classic beginnings 
of complex Classic cultures such as the Mayas.!° 
Recent Carbon 14 tests carried out on materials from 
the La Venta site indicate that the Olmec culture 
flourished there between 800 and 400 B.c., a much 
earlier date than had previously been supposed. At 
the present time, accurate dating of most pre-Colum- 
bian remains is impossible, but the Pre-Classic cul- 


Figure 4. Seated Woman (Figurine from Tomb in 
Mound A2, La Venta). Jade. Mexican, Olmec. Courtesy 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology. 


tures may be presumed to have flourished in the first 
millennium a.D. A transition period between them is 
as yet undefined in terms of an absolute chronology. 

Too little is known about Olmec culture to make a 
precise description of the original function of our 
head, and hence its meaning within the culture which 
produced it. However, the discovery of the remains 
of an extensive ceremonial center at La Venta indi- 
cates that the Olmecs—in contrast to the cultures 
which, according to Covarrubias, were their con- 
temporaries—had a highly complex religion and 
very likely a theocratic form of government. There- 
fore, it seems probable that our head, especially be- 
cause of the glyphs incised on its cheeks, may have 
served some religious function, though it is impos- 
sible to determine what that function might have 
been. 

In addition to the Northern Tabasco-Southern 
Veracruz region, objects in the Olmec style have been 
discovered at Tlatilco in the highland Valley of Mex- 
ico near Mexico City, at Monte Alban near the city 
of Oaxaca, and on the Pacific Coast of Mexico, north 
of Acapulco. Further, uncontrolled finds of Olmec 
objects are reported to have been made on the Pacific 
coast of Guatemala and in the western Mexican state 
of Guerrero. Thus it is obvious that, though our 
knowledge at the present time indicates that the Gulf 
Coast region of Mexico was the great center of 
Olmec culture, the culture cannot be presumed to 
have been localized there. It is possible that future 
archaeological exploration will reveal equally impor- 
tant centers of Olmec activity elsewhere in Middle 
America. To support the theory that the Olmec cul- 
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ture was the most important mother culture of Mid- 
dle America, Covarrubias offers abundant evidence 
of the influence of the Olmec art style upon, accord- 
ing to him, the later Classic cultures of Mexico— 
the Classic Veracruz or El Tajin culture of the Gulf 
Coast; the Mayas in southern Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Honduras; the Teotihuacan culture of the Val- 
ley of Mexico; and the early Monte Alban culture of 
Oaxaca. Therefore, there is good evidence that the 
influence of the Olmec art style lasted in time well 
beyond the period when it is presumed to have flour- 
ished in the Gulf Coast region. 

We can now return to the question of when and 
where the head was made. Although it bears the gen- 
eral stylistic resemblance to the seated female figure 
from La Venta (Fig. 4), there is sufficient difference 
between our head and that of the figure, and all other 
pieces in the Olmec style which have been discovered 
in archaeologically controlled excavations, to indi- 
cate that our head is removed in time and/or space 
from any known Olmec site. It is the high degree of 
realism and, more particularly, the long, thin propor- 
tions of the face which differentiates the Cleveland 
head and the small group of objects to which it is 
most closely related from the Olmec objects found 
at known sites. In the absence of any real evidence, 
one can only speculate on the reason for these differ- 
ences. However, informed archaeological opinion 
seems to be in agreement that objects in the style of 
the Cleveland head probably date from a slightly 
later time—either from the transitional period be- 
tween the Pre-Classic and Classic periods or from the 
early Classic period—than do objects so far discov- 
ered in controlled digs.'! Certainly the realism and 
long, thin proportions which characterize our head 
and distinguish it from the more usual, known, 
Olmec style are also to be found in the art of the 
great Classic Middle American cultures such as the 
Mayan, Teotihuacan, and Classic Veracruz. Consid- 
ering the widespread occurrence of Olmec objects in 
Middle America and the total lack of precise infor- 
mation about our head, it is hazardous to guess even 
in what region it might have been made. However, 
Covarrubias reports that in Guerrero Olmec objects 
have been found outside of controlled excavations, 
which have been mutilated and show signs of great 
wear on the fractures, indicating that they were 


handled for many years after mutilation.!? Our head 
shows evidence of such wear on its fractures. Covar- 
rubias further reports that in Guerrero are to be 
found objects transitional in style between the Olmec 
Pre-Classic and the Classic Teotihuacan.'* Until 
new archaeological evidence makes possible a more 
precise classification, it seems best to describe our 
head as in the Olmec style, dating probably from the 
end of the Pre-Classic or beginning of the Classic 
period, and having been made in Central Mexico. 
Whatever the origin of the head, and despite its frag- 
mentary condition, its intrinsic expressive qualities 
indicate an awareness of individual identity. Usually, 
such representations of human beings are associated 
with cultures sufficiently complex to be popularly 
termed civilized. 
HENRY H. HAWLEY 
Assistant Curator of Decorative Arts 
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